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even by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no pofiibility 
of errour. > Hooker. 

He may have fifty-fix exceptions peremptory againft the ju¬ 
rors, of which he fhall (hew no caufe. Spenfer. 

To-morrow be in readinefs to go; 

Excufe it not for I am peremptory » Shakefpeare. 

Not death himfelf 
In mortal fury is half fo peremptory , 

As we to keep this city. Shakefpear's King John. 

Though the text and the do&rine run peremptory and ab- 
folute, whofoever denies Chrift, fhall afluredly be denied by 
him ; yet ftill there is a tacit condition, unlefs repentance 
intervene: South s Sermons. 

The more model! confefs, that learning was to give us a 
fuller diicovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being 
peremptory and dogmatical in our determinations. Collier. 

He would never talk in fuch a peremptory and difeou- 
raging manner, were he not allured that he was able to 
fubdue the moft powerful oppofition again!! the dodtrine which 
he taught. Adclifon on the Chriflian Religion. 

Pere'nnial. ad], [perennis , Latin.] 

1. Lafting through the year. 

If the quantity were precifely the fame in thefe perennial 
fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Cheyne. 

2. Perpetual ; unceafing. 

7'he matter wherewith thefe perennial clouds are raifed, is 
the fea that furrounds them. Harvey. 

Pere'nnity. n. f. [from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of lafting 
through all fealons ; perpetuity. 

That fprings have their origin from the fea, and not from 
rains and vapours, I conclude from the perennity of divers 
fprings. Derham’s Phyflco-Theology. 

PREFECT, adj. [perfeftus , Lat. par fait, Fr.] 
i. Complete; confummate ; finifhed ; neither defeaive nor re¬ 
dundant. 

We count thofe things perfet 7 , which want nothing requi- 

’ ’ Hooker. 


fite for the end, whereto they were inftituted. 

2 . Fully informed ; fully fkilful. 

Within a ken our army lies.; 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms. 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the be!! ; 

Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Shakefp. 

Fair dame ! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect. Shakefpeare. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfect in the privileges of Bo¬ 
hemia, as to handle that part; and will not offer at that I 

cannot matter. . . Ba r con ' 

3. Pure; blamelefs; clear; immaculate. 1 his is a feme 

chiefly theological. 

My parts, my title, and my perfect foul 
Shall manifeft me rightly. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou fhaltbe perfect with the Lord thy God. Deutr. xvm. 

4. Safe; Out of danger. 

Thou art perfect then, our fhip hath touch d upon 
The deferts of Bohemia. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

To Perfect, v. a. [ perfeCtus , from perficio, Latin ; parfaire , 

French.] „ , . 

I. To finifh ; to complete ; to confummate ; to bring to its 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
• is btffefleA in us. 1 John v,. 12 . 

Beauty now muft perfect my renown ; 

With that I govern’d him that rules this lfle. Waller. 

In fubftances reft not in the ordinary complex idea com- 
monly received, but enquire into the nature and properties ot 
the things themfelves, and thereby prfeR our ideas ofte 

diftind! fpecies. i n. u * 

Endeavour not to fettle too many habits at once, left y 
variety you confound them, and fo perfect none. oc c. 

What toil did honeft Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 

And perfect all his Roman fet ? * 

2. To make fkilful; to inftru& fully. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll perfect him withal, and he fhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakefpear ’r Meafure for Meafuu. 

Pe'rfecter. rfrom perfect.] One that ina es per - 

tL JL mj. 

to Jupiter the perfeder. t? r i 

PERFE'CTION. n.f. [perfect,o, Lat. perfect,on, fr.j 

in thofe things which very life itfelf requireti, ei . 

ceffary fupplements or as ornaments thereof; \ en aI V 
lectuai, confifting in thofe things which none underneath man 
is capable of; felly, a fpiritual and divine, conf.ft.ng m thofe 
things whereunto we tend by fupernatural -"earn here,^b ^ 

cannot nia | m M a nd moft imperfedt. 

That will confefs perfection fo could err 

Againft all rules of nature. , " of faith 

True virtue bemg1 «»*«*° the ^flJon Education. 
makes up the highelt peifiction. 


PER 

No human tmderftanding being abfolutely fecured from 
miftake by the perfection of its own nature, it follows that 
no man can be infallible but by fupernatural affiftance. Tillotf. 
Many things impofiible to thought, 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. Dryden * 

2. Something that concurs to produce fupreme excellence. 

What tongue can her perfections tell, 

In whofe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney, 

You knot of mouth-friends ; fmoke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfection. Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 

An heroick poem requires, as its la kk perfection, theaccom- 
plifhment of fome extraordinary undertaking, which requires 
more of the adtive virtue than the fullering. Dryden. 

3. Attribute of God. 

If God be infinitely holy, juft and good, he muft take de¬ 
light in thofe creatures that relemble him moft in thefe per¬ 
fections. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Perfe'ction'ATE. v. a. [ perfediomier , Fr. from perfection.] 
To make perfedt ; to advance to perfection. This is a word 
propofed by Dryden , but not received nor worthy of reception. 

Painters and fculptors, chufing the moft elegant natural 
beauties, perfedionate the idea, and advance their art above 
nature itfelf in her individual productions ; the utmoft mattery 
of human performance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progrefs and pcrfeCim- 
ating of painting. Dryden. 

Perfe ctive, adj. [from perfect .] Conducing to bring to 
perfection. 

Praife and adoration are actions perfective of our fouls. More. 
Eternal life fhall not confift in endlefs love ; the other fa¬ 
culties fhall be employed in actions fuitable to, and perfeftive 
of their natures. Ray on the Creation. 

Perfe'ctively. adv. [from perfective.] In fuch a manner 
as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, fo per- 
fedively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is the force of reafon in 
the conduCt of our aCtions and paffions to a good end. Grew. 
Perfectly, adv. [from perfect.'] 

1. In the higheft degree of excellence. 

2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little fponges dipt in oil, when perfectly under 
water, he could longer fupport the want of refpiration. Boyle. 
Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only which they 
, have been wont to be figns of, but cannot introduce any per¬ 
fectly new and unknown iimple ideas. Locke. 

3. ExaCtly; accurately. , 

We know bodies and their properties moft perfectly. Locke. 

Pe'rfectness. n.f [from perfect.] 

1. Completenefs. 

2. Goodnefs; virtue. A fcriptural word. 

Put on charity, which is the bond of perfeClnefs. Col iii. 14. 

3. Skill. r 

Is this your perfeClnefs ? bnakcjp. 

PERFIDIOUS, adj. [perfidus, Lat. perfide , Fr.] Treache¬ 
rous ; falfe to truft ; guilty of violated faith. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite. 

And fteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 

Perfidiously, adv. [from perfidious.] Treacheroufly; by 
breach of faith. 

Perfidioufiy 

He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait, your city Rome. 

They eat perfidioufiy their words. 

Can he* not deliver us pofleffion of fuch places as would put 
him in a worfe condition, whenever he fhould perfidioufiy re- 
new the war? SwjKMftA"* 

Perfi'diousness. n. f [from perfidious.] The quality 

being perfidious. . 

Some things have a natural deformity in them ; as perjurj, 

perfidioufnefs and ingratitude. 

PERFIDY, n.f. [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] Treachery, 
want of faith; breach of faith. 

Pe'rflable. adj. [from perflo, Lat.] Having the wind driven 

To^PRRFLATE. v. a. [perflo, Lat.] To blow through. 

If Eaftern winds did perflate our climates more frequently, 
they would clarify and refrefh our air. 

The firft confideration in building 
them open, airy and well perflated. 

Perfla'tion. n. f. [from perflate.] 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give j 

the air, whi/h^tilates and -ols the ntine, Jgg* 
To PERFORATE. V. a. [perforo, Lat.] 1 o pieice 

tool ; to bore. 


Shakefp. 

Hudibras. 


of cities, is to make 
Arbuthnot on Air- 
The aCt of blowing 


Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded 


twilling, into an earthern 9 ot.fc,foraU at ftte botmrn^e 
then cover the pot with earth, « 

fruit. , r ,, Bow- 

A perforated bladder does not fwell. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated fhores. 


Blackmon- 

The 


Fairy Khteen. 
Shakefp. 


'The aperture was limited by an opaque circle placed be- 
tween the eve-glafs and the eye, and perforated in the middle 
with a little round hole for the rays to pafs through to the 

Newton s Upticks. 

^ Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Perforation, n.f. [from perforate.] 

I. The aft of piercing or boring. . 

The likelieft way is the perforation of the body or the tree 
: n feveral places one above another, and the filling of the 
h les Bacon. 

The induftrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
Joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of the 
third joints through them. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

2 Hole ; place bored. . 

That the nipples fhould be made fpongy, and with iuch 
perforations as to admit pafTage to the milk, are arguments 
of providence. Ra y on tl f e Creation. 

Perforator, n.f [from perforate.] The inftrument or 

boring. . . . 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro¬ 
car in oil, ftab it fuddenly through the teguments, and with¬ 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the 
canula. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Perfo'rce. adv. [per anti force.] By violence ; violently. 
Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrifyd ; 

And though himfelf were at the fight difmayd 
Yet him perforce reftrain’d. 

Jealous Oberon would have the child, 

But fhe perforce withholds the loved boy. 

She amaz’d, her cheeks 
All trembling and arifing, full of fpots, 

And pale with death at hand, perforce fhe breaks 
Into the inmoft rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 

To PERFO'RM. v. a. [performare, Italian.] To execute ; 
to do; to difeharge; to atchieve an undertaking; to accom- 
plifh. 

All three fet among the foremoft ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perforin what they did 
attempt. Sidney, b. ii. 

Haft thou, fpirit. 

Perforin d to point the tempeft that I bad thee ? Shakefp. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I will cry unto God that performeth all things for 
me. PfalmsWu. 2. 

Let all things be performed after the law of God dili¬ 
gently. ^ 1 Efdras viii. 21. 

Thou, my love. 

Perform his fun’rals with paternal care. Dryden. 

You perform her office in the fphere, 

Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryd. 
To Perfo'rm. v. n. To lucceed in an attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in feveral illuftrious 
places, we fometimes alfo admire his very errors. Watts. 
Perfo'rm able. adj. [from perform.] Practicable; fuch as 
may be done. 

Men forget the relations of hiftory, affirming that elephants 
have no joints, whereas their aCtions are not performable 
without them. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Performance, n.f [from perform.] 

1. Completion of fomething defigned ; execution of fomething 
promifed. 

His promifes were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shakefp. 

Promifing is the very air o’ th’ time ; it opens the eyes of 
expectation : performance is ever the duller for his aCt, and 
but in the plainer, kind of people, the deed is quite out of 
ufe. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readinefs to 
will, fo there may be a performance. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 

The only means to make him fuccefsful in the performance 
of thefe great works, was to be above contempt. ‘ South. 

2. Compofition; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be fure, that 
’tis the hand of a good mafter ; but in your performances ’tis 
lcarcely poffible for me to be deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. Clarif. 

3. ACtion ; fomething done. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befides her walking and other 
aCtual performances, what have you heard her fay ? Shakejp. 
Perfo'rmer. n.f [from perform.] 

1. One that performs any thing. 

The merit of fervice is feldom attributed to the true and 
exaCt performer. Shakefp. 

2. It is generally applied to one that makes a publick exhibition 
of his fkill. 

To Perfri'cate. v. n. [perfrico, Lat.] To rub over. Diet. 
Perfu matory. adj. [from perfume.] That which perfumes. 
PERI U'ME. n. f [parfume, Kr.] 

1. Strong odour of iweetnefs ufc-d to give feents to other 
things. 


2 . 


Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are Hot 
fo ftrong as perfumes ; you may have them continually in voiir 
hand, whereas perfume. you can take but at times. 

Perfumes, though grofs bodies that may be fenfibly waited; 
yet fill the air, fothat we can put our nofe in no part P* the 
room where a perfume is burned, but we fmell it. Diguy. 
Sweet odour; fragrance. 

No rich perfumes refrefh the fruitful field. 

Nor fragrant herbs their native Incenfe yield. PopFh 

To Perfume, v. a. [from the noun.] To feent; to impreg¬ 
nate with fweet feent. 

Your papers 

Let me have them very well perfum’d) 

Forjhe is fweeter than perfume itfelf 

To whom they go. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs. 

And hufht with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber. 

Than in th z perfum’d chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, ^ 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Shakefp. 

Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe, 

With whofe fweet fmell the air fhall be perfum’d. Shakefp . 
The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with 
rofe water, take with fome mixture of a few cloves in a per- 
fuming pan. Bacori s Natui al Hijloty. 

Smells adhere to hard bodies ; as in perfuming of gloves, 
which fheweth them corporeal. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The pains fhe takes are vainly meant. 

To hide her amorous heart, 

’Tis like perfuming an ill feent* 

The fmell’s too ftrong for art. 

See lpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife. 

And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the (kies ! 

Perfu'mer. n.f. [from perfume.] One whofe 
fell things made to gratify the feent. 

A mofs the perfumers have out of apple trees, that hath 
an excellent feent. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Firft iflued from perfumers flu ops 
A croud of fafhionable fops. Swift. 

Perfu'nctorily. adv. [pcrfunCIorie, Lat.] Carelefly; neg¬ 
ligently. 

His majeftv Caftirig his eye perfunCt'orily upon it> and be¬ 
lieving it had been drawn by mature advice, no fooner received 
it, than he delivered it to the lord-keeper. Clarendon. 

Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera¬ 
tions of the mind, the two firft of thefe have been handled 
by 'Ariftotle very perfunctorily ; of the fourth he has faid no¬ 
thing at all. Baker s Reflection on Learning: 

Perfunctory, adj. [perfunCtorie, Lat.] Slight; carelefs; 
negligent. 

A tranfient and perfunCtory examination of things leads 
men into confiderable miftakes, which a more correCt and ri¬ 
gorous ferutiny would have deteCted. Woodward. 

To Perfu'se. v. a. [perfufus, Lat] To tinCture; to over- 
fpread. 

Thefe'dregs immediately perfufle the blood with melancholy, 
and caufe obftruCtions. Harvey on Covfumptionsk 

Perha ps. adv. [per and hap.] Peradventure ; it may be. 

Perhaps the good old man that kifs’d his fon. 

And left a bleffing on his head, 

His arms about him fpread, 

Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Flatman. 

Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excel¬ 
lent than the firft defign, though Virgil muft be ftill excepted. 


Granville .* 

Pope. 
trade is to 


when that perhaps takes place., Dryden * 

His thoughts infpir’d his tongue, 

And all his foul receiv’d a real love. 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perhaps foft pity charm’d his yielding foul. 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm’d hirm 

Smith. 

Pe'riapt. n.f. [7rfflia7rrco.] Amulet; charm Worn as pre- 1 
fervatives againft difeafes or mifehief. Hahmer * 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 

Now help, ye charming fpells and periapts. Shakefpeare. 

Peri'cardium. n. f [7r£^l and KCiodlu ; pericarde, Fr.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick fio-ure 
that refembles a purfe, and contains the heart in its cavity : 
its balls is pierced in five places, for the paflao-e of the veflels 
which enter and come out of the heart: the ufe of the peri¬ 
cardium is to contain a finall quantity of clear water, which 
is feparated by fmall glands in it, that the furface of the 
heart may not grow dry by its continual motion. Quincy. 

Perica'rpium. n.f [pericarps, Fr.] Tn'botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompalkng the fruit,or grain of a plant, or 
that part oi a fruit that envelops the feed. 

Beiides this ufe of the pulp ox peri carpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo for the fuftenance of animals. Ray. 

Periclita tion. n.f [from periclittr, Lat. periditer, Fr.] 

T The ftate of being in danger. 


1. 


2. Trial; experiment. 
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